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the same basis of immigration as all other peoples. 
There has never been any real ground for treating 
them differently from other races. The hue and cry 
of being overrun by the vast hordes of them, and 
similar and exactly contrary pleas, for example, that 
they will not stay and become a part of us, have all 
been time and again shown to be essentially ground- 
less and some of them extremely ridiculous. The 
real cause of our extraordinary conduct toward them 
has been race prejudice and race hatred and contempt. 
It will be a curious comment upon our national in- 
telligence and character if the boycott against our 
goods and products succeeds in driving into us the 
simple lesson of justice and friendly conduct towards 
a foreign people which reason and the great principles 
of our national life have so far failed to teach us. It 
will be a new illustration of the almightiness of the 
dollar. 

We have been boasting- a good deal recently of 
how good and great we have shown ourselves toward 
China in the crisis brought on by the Russo-Japanese 
war. We now are given an opportunity to show to 
the world, by repealing the scandalous Chinese ex- 
clusion law, which we shall anyway probably never 
be able to get renewed under the sanctimonious cover 
of a treaty, that we have the real spirit of goodness 
and greatness in us. Let us for once " dare to be 
great." It will be worth infinitely more to us than 

any amount of talking. 

1 « ♦ » 

The Japanese House Tax Case. 

The arbitrators chosen from the Hague Court to 
settle the so-called Japanese House Tax Case between 
Japan on the one side and Great Britain, France and 
Germany on the other, rendered their decision on the 
2 2d of May last. So little attention, however, was 
given to the subject by the Associated Press that 
very few people, in this country at any rate, know 
that the award has been given. 

This was actually the second controversy to be 
carried to the Hague Court, the protocols of submis- 
sion having been signed as long ago as the 28th of 
August, 1902. The case was therefore under con- 
sideration for nearly three years. The dispute arose 
over the attempt of the Japanese officials to tax im- 
provements on lands held by foreigners under perpet- 
ual lease. In the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of April 4, 1896, between Japan and Germany, 
in that of August 4, 1896, between Japan and France, 
and in that of July 16, 1894, between Japan and 
Great Britain, it had been stipulated that when cer- 
tain " foreign quarters shall have been incorporated 
in the respective communes of Japan, existing leases 
in perpetuity under which property is now held in 
the said settlements shall be confirmed, and no condi- 
tions whatsoever other than those contained in such 
existing leases shall be imposed in respect of such 
property." 



The Japanese government contended that this 
stipulation referred only to the land, not to buildings 
erected thereon; the three European governments 
held, on the contrary, that all improvements on the 
lands were exempt, under the terms of the treaties, 
from taxation. The question actually submitted to 
the Hague Court was therefore that of the proper 
interpretation of the language of this section of the 
treaties. 

For the constitution of the tribunal to determine 
the controversy, Japan named from the Hague Court 
Mr. Itchiro Motono, her Minister to France, and the 
three European governments selected (by lot) Pro- 
fessor Louis Renault, of the Law Faculty of Paris. 
These two chose Mr. Gregers Gram, former State 
Minister of Norway, as umpire. 

The decision of the tribunal was against the con- 
tention of Japan, and was as follows: 

" The provisions of the treaties and other engagements 
mentioned in the arbitration protocols exempt not only 
the lands held in virtue of the perpetual leases granted 
by the Japanese government or in its name, but they 
exempt the lands and the buildings of every kind built 
or which may hereafter be built upon these lands, from 
all imports, taxes, burdens, contributions or conditions of 
whatever kind other than those expressly stipulated in 
the treaties in question." 

The decision was rendered by a majority of the 
tribunal, Mr. Gram, the umpire, and Professor Ren- 
ault representing the three European powers. Mr. 
Motono, following the privilege granted him by 
Article 52 of the Hague Convention, recorded his 
"absolute disagreement with the majority of the 
tribunal." 

This case cannot be considered, we suppose, one of 
the greatest importance, but its settlement by the 
Hague Court strengthens the prestige of the great 
tribunal. The decision, so far as it has a bearing 
upon the general question of the taxation of improve- 
ments upon lands leased in perpetuity from govern- 
ments, will go far towards establishing as a principle 
in international law the position taken by the arbitra- 
tors. But the chief significance of the case as a 
whole is that it brought Great Britain, Germany and 
France together as friends before a tribunal where 
questions are not determined by the brute might of 
great armies and big navies, but by the demands of 
reason and justice. Friendship in small ways natur- 
ally leads to friendship in larger ways, and France 
and Germany will prove to be no exception to the 
rule. 



On account of the editor's absence in Europe attend- 
ing the Lucerne Peace Congress and other meetings, 
there will be no issue of the Advocate of Peace in Sep- 
tember. The October number will contain full accounts 
of the European meetings. 



